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GEMS FROM TENNYSON. 



FROM " ENID." 

But when the fourth part of the day was gone, 
Then Enid was aware of three tall knights 
On horseback, wholly arm'd, behind a rock 
In shadow, waiting for them, caitiffs all ; 
And heard one crying to his fellow, " Look, 
Here comes a laggard hanging down hifi liead, 
Who seems no bolder than a beat«n hound ; 
Come, we will slay him and mil have his horse 
And armor, and his damsel shall be ours." 
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FROM "ENID." 

So thro' the green gloom of the wood they past, 

And issuing under open heavens beheld 

A little town with towers, upon a rock, 

And close beneath, a meadow gemlike chased. 

*«i# mi^ ^u ^^ ^ *^ 

^^ ^p *^ ^r* 1^ 'i^ 

They let the horses graze, and ate themselves, 

And Enid took a little delicately. 

Less having stomach for it than desire 

To close with her lord's pleasure: but Geraint 

Ate all the mowers' victual unawares, 

And when he found all empty, was amazed; 

And " Boy," said he, " I have eaten all, but take 

A horse and arms for guerdon; choose the best." 

**A^ ^^ ^^ %X^ s\^ %^ 

^T* ^^ ^J* ^* ^^ 'T* 

But when the Prince had brought his errant eyes 
Home from the rock, sideways he let them glance 
At Enid, where she droopt: his own false doom, 
That shadow of mistrust should never cross 
Betwixt them, came upon him, and he sigh'd ; 
Then with another liumorous ruth remark'd 
The lusty mowers laboring dinnerless, 
And watch'd' the sun blaze on the turning scythe, 
And after nodded sleepily in the heat. 
But she, remembering her old ruin'd hall, 
And all the windy clamor of the daws 
About her hollow turret, pluck'd the grass 
There growing longest by the meadow's edge. 
And into many a listless annulet. 
Now over, now beneath her marriage-ring, 
Wove and unwove it, till the boy return 'd 
And told them of a chamber, and they went; 



\Vhere, after saying to her, " If you will, 

Call for the woman of the house," to which 

She answer'd, " Thanks, my lord ;" the two remain'd 

Apart by all the chamber's width, and mute 

As creatures voiceless thro' the fault of birth, 

Or two wild men supporters of a shield. 

Painted, who stare at open space, nor glance 

The one at other, parted by the shield. 



FROM "GARETH AND LYNETTE." 

And when the thralls had talk among themselves, 
And one would praise the love that linkt the King 
And Lancelot — how the King had saved his life 
In battle twice, and Lancelot once the King's — 
For Lancelot was the first in Tournament, 
But Arthur mightiest on the battle-field — 
Gareth was glad. Or if some other told, 
How once the wandering forester at dawn, 
Far over the blue tarns and hazy seas, 
On Caer-Eryri's highest found the King, 
A naked babe, of wdiom the Prophet spake, 
"He passes to the Isle Avilion, 
He passes and is heal'd and cannot die " — 
Gareth was glad. But if their talk were foul. 
Then would he whistle rapid as any lark, 
Or carol some old roundelay, and so loud 
That first they mock'd, but, after, reverenced him. 
Or Gareth telling some prodigious tale 
Of knights, who sliced a red life-bubbling way 
Thro' twenty folds of twisted dragon, held 
All in a gap-mouth 'd circle his good mates 
Lying or sitting round him, idle hands, 
Charm 'd; till Sir Kay, the seneschal, would come 
Blustering upon them, like a sudden wind 
Among dead leaves, and drive them all apart. 



" On Caer-Eryri's highest fuunii the King, 
A naked bal>e," 



FROM " THE PRINX^ESS." 

Then once more, 
"Are you that Lady Psyche," I began, 
" That on her bridal morn, before she i)ast 
From all her old companions, when the king 
Kiss'd her pale cheek, declared that ancient ties 
Would still be dear beyond the southern hills; 
That were there any of our peoi)le there 
In want or peril, there was one to hear 
And help them: look! for such are these and I." 
*' Are you that Psyche," Florian ask'd, " to whom, 
In gentler days, your arrow-wounded fawn 
Came flying while you sat beside the well? 
The creature laid his muzzle on your la]), 
And sobb'd, and you sobb'd with it, and the blood 
Was sprinkled on your kirtle, and 3'ou wept. 
That was fawn's blood, not brother's, yet you wept. 
O by the bright head of my little niece. 
You wxre that Psyche, and what are you now?" 
"You are that Psyche," Cyril said again, 
" The mother of the sweetest little maid, 
That ever crow'd for kisses." 



"The crMitHre laM his muzzle on your lap. 
And fiobb'd, and you sobb'd with it." 



FROM " IN MEMORIAM." 

TnK liiill with hnrp and carol rang. 

They sang of what is wise and good 
And graceful. In the centre stood 

A statue veilM, to which they sang; 

And whicli, tho' veil'd, was known to me, 
Tlie shape of him I loved, and love 
Forever: then flew in a dovo 

And hrought a summons from the sea: 

And when they learnt that I must g,o 

Tliey wept and wail'd, but led the way 
To where a little shallop lay 

At anchor in the flootl below. 



FROM "CLARIBEL." 

\\'hei{E Claribel lowlictli 
The breezes pause and die, 
Letting tlie rose-leaves foil: 
But the sok'iiin oak-tree sighetli, 
Thick-leaved, ambrosial, 
\\'ith an ancient melody 
Of an inward agony, 
Where Chiribel iow-lietli. 



At eve the beetle boonietli 
Athwart the thicket lone: 

At noon the wild bee hmnmeth 
About the moss'd headstone: 

At midnight the moon cometh, 
And looketh down alone. 



ST. AGNES' EVE. 

Deep on the convent-roof the snows 

Are sparkling to the moon : 
My breath to lieaven like vapor goes: 

May my soul follow soon ! 
The shadows of the convent-towers 

Slant down the snowy sward, 
Still creeping with the creeping hours 

That lead me to my Lord: 
Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 

As are the frosty skies, 
Or this first snowdrop of the year 

That in my bosom lies. 

As these white robes are soil'd and dark, 

To yonder shining ground ; 
As this pale taper's earthly spark, 

To yonder argent round ; 
So shows my soul before the Lamb, 

My spirit before Thee; 
So in mine earthly house I am. 

To that I hope to be. 
Break up the heavens, Lord! and far. 

Thro' all yon starlight keen. 
Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star, 

In raiment white and clean. 

He lifts me to the golden doors ; 

The flashes come and go ; 
All heaven bursts her starry floors, 

And strows her lights below. 
And deepens on and up! the gates 

Roll back, and far within 



For me the Jloavenly Bridpj^rocmi waits, 

To make nie |nire of sin. 
The Siibbitths of Eternity, 

One sal)I)ath tleep and widt' — 
A light upon the shining sea — 

The BritleRrooni with his bride ! 



FROM "THE BALLAD OF ORIANA." 

My heart is wasted with my woe, 

Oriana. 
There is no rest for me below, 

Oriana. 
When the long dun wolds are ribb'd with snow, 
And loud the Norland whirlwinds blow, 

Oriana, 
Alone I wander to and fro, 

Oriana. 

Ere the light on dark was growing, 

Oriana, 
At midnight the cock was growing, 

Oriana : 
AVinds were blowing, waters flowing. 
We heard the steeds to battle going, 

Oriana ; 
Aloud the hollow bugle blowing, 

Oriana. 

In the yew-wood black as night, 

Oriana, 
Ere I rode into the fight, 

Oriana, 
While blissful tears blinded my sight 
By star-shine and by moonlight, 

Oriana, 
I to thee my troth did plight, 

Oriana. 

She stood upon the castle-wall, 

Oriana : 
She watch 'd my crest among them all, 

Oriana : 



She saw me fi^lit, she heard nic call, 
When forth there stept a foeman tall, 

Oriana, 
Atweeii nw. iin<l the castle-wall, 

Oriana. 

The bitter arrow went aside, 

Oriana : 
The false, false arrow went aside, 

Oriana : 
The damned arrow glanced aside. 
And pierced thy heart, my love, my bride, 

Oriana! 
Thy heart, my life, my love, my bride, 

Oriana ! 



FROM " THE DAY-DREAM." 

All precious things, disco ver'd late, 

To those that seek them issue forth; 
For love in sequel works with fate. 

And draws the veil from hidden worth. 
He travels far from other skies — 

His mantle glitters on the rocks — 
A fairy Prince, with joyful eyes. 

And lighter-footed than the fox. 

The bodies and the bones of those 

That strove in other days to jDass, 
Are wither'd in the thorny close. 

Or scattered blanching on the grass. 
He gazes on the silent dead : 

" They perish 'd in their daring deeds." 
This proverb flashes thro' his head, 

"The many Ml: the one succeeds." 

He comes, scarce knowing what he seeks: 

He breaks the hedge: he enters there: 
The color flies into his cheeks: 

He trusts to light on something fair; 
For all his life the charm did talk 

About liis path, and hover near 
With words of promise in his walk, 

And whisper'd voices at his ear. 



More close and close his footsteiis wind: 

The Slagic Music in his heart 
Beats quick and quicker, till he find 

Tlie quiet chamber far apart. 
His spirit flutters like a lark, 

He stoops — to kiss her — on his knee, 
" Love, if thy tresses be so dark, 

How dark those hidden eyes must be!" 



FROM "VIVIEN." 

Scarce had she ceased, when out of heaven a bolt 
(For now the storm was close above them) struck, 
Furrowing a giant oak, and javelining 
With darted spikes and splinters of the wood 
The dark earth round. He raised his eyes and saw 
The tree that shone white-listed thro' the gloom. 
But Vivien, fearing Heaven had heard her oath, 
And dazzled by the livid-flickering fork. 
And deafen'd with the stammering cracks and claps 
That followed, flying back and crying out, 
" Merlin, tho' you do not love me, save, 
Yet save me !" clung to him and hugg'd him close ; 
And call'd him dear protector in her fright, 
Nor yet forgot her practice in her fright. 
But wrought upon his mood and hugg'd him close. 
The pale blood of the wizard at her touch 
Took gayer colors, like an opal warm'd. 
She blamed herself for telling hearsay tales : 
She shook from fear, and for her fault she wept 
Of petulancy; she call'd him lord and liege. 
Her seer, her bard, her silver star of eve. 
Her God, her Merlin, the one passionate love 
Of her whole life ; and ever overhead 
Bellow 'd the tempest, and the rotten branch 
Snapt in the rushing of the river-rain 
Above them ; and in change of glare and gloom 
Her eyes and neck glittering went and came; 



Till now the storm, its burst of passion spent, 

Moaning and calling out of oilier lands. 

Had left the ravaged woodland yet once more 

To peace; and what should not have been had been, 

For Merlin, overtalk'd and overworn, 

Had yielded, told her all the charm, and slept. 

Then, in one moment, she put forth the charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands. 
And in the hollow oak he lay as dead, 
And lost to life and use and name and fame. 

Then crying, " I have made his glory mine," 
And shrieking out, . " fool !" the harlot leapt 
Adown the forest, and the thicket closed 
Behind her, and the forest echo'd, " Fool.'' 



FROM "VIVIEN." 

And Vivien breaking in upon him, said: 
" I sit and gather honey ; yet, methinks, 
Your tongue has tript a little: ask yourself. 
The lady never made unwilling war 
With those fine eyes: she had her pleasure in it, 
And made her good man jealous with good cause. 
And lived there neither dame nor damsel then 
Wroth at a lover's loss? Avere all as tame, 
I mean, as noble, as their Queen was fair? 
Not one to flirt a venom at her eyes. 
Or pinch a murderous dust into her drink, 
Or make her paler with a poison'd rose? 
Well, those were not our days: but did they find 
A wizard? Tell me, was he like to thee?" 

She ceased, and made her lithe arm round his neck 
Tighten, and then drew back, and let her eyes 
Speak for her, glowing on him, like a bride's 
On her new lord, her own, the first of men. 



"She cenEsed, ami made iicr litlic arm round liis neck 
Tighten, and then drew bauk," 
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FROM "THE LORD OF BURLEIGH." 

In her ear he whispers gaily, 

" If my heart by signs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watch'd thee daily. 

And I think thou lov'st me well." 
She replies, in accents fainter, 

"There is none I love like thee." 
He is but a landscape-painter. 

And a village maiden she. 
He to lips, that fondly falter, 

Presses his without reproof: 
Leads her to the village altar. 

And they leave her father's roof. 
"I can make no marriage-present: 

Little can I give my wife. 
Love will make our cottage pleasant, 

And I love thee more than life." 

*^U ^> ^1^ ^u 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Thus her heart rejoices greatly, 

Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorial bearings stately, 

And beneath the gate she turns; 

^ ^ i(i % i(i. 

And, while now she wonders blindly, 
Nor the meaning can divine, 

Proudly turns he round and kindly, 
"All of this is mine and thine." 



Then her countenance all over 
Pale ap;ain as death did prove: 

But he clasp'd her like a lover, 
And he cheer'd her soul with love. 



But a trouble weigh 'd upon her, 
And perplex'd her, night and mom, 

With the hurden of an honor 
Unto which she was not horn. 



So she droop'd and droop'd heforc him, 
Fadinw slowly from his side: 

Three fair children first she hore him, 
Then before her time she died. 



FROM " ENOCH ARDEN." 

But Philip sitting at her side forgot 
Her presence, and remember 'd one dark hour 
Here in this wood, when like a wounded life 
He crept into the shadow: at last he said, 
Lifting his honest forehead, " Listen, Annie, 
How merry they are down yonder in the wood. 
Tired, Annie?" for she did not speak a word. 

"Tired?" but her face had fall'n upon her hands; 
At which, as with a kind of anger in him, 

"The ship was lost," he said, "the ship was lost! 
No more of that ! why should you kill yourself 
And make them orj^hans quite ?" And Annie said, 

" I thought not of it : but — I know not why — 
Their voices make me feel so solitary." 

Then Philip coming somewhat closer spoke. 
"Annie, there is a thing upon my mind, 
And it has been upon my mind so long. 
That tho' I know not when it first came there, 
I know that it will out at last. O Annie, 
It is beyond all hope, against all chance. 
That he who left you ten long years ago 
Should still be living; well then — let me speak." 



"Tired, Annie?' for she did not spenk n word. 
'Tired?' but lier face liad fall'n upnn her hands." 



FROM '' GUINEVERE." 

Queen Guinevere had tied the court, and sat 
There in the lioly house at Ahnesbury 
Weeping, none with her save a little maid, 
A novice: one low light betwixt them burnVl, 
Blurr'd by the creeping mist, for all abroad. 
Beneath a moon unseen albeit at full. 
The white mist, like a face-cloth to the face, 
Clung to the dead earth, and the land was still. 

For hither had she fled, her cause of flight 

Sir Modred ; he the nearest to the King, 

His nephew, ever like a subtle beast 

Lay couchant with his eyes upon the throne. 

Ready to spring, waiting a chance: for this. 

He chill'd the popular praises of the King 

With silent smiles of slow disparagement; 

And tamper'd with the Lords of the White Horse, 

Heathen, the brood by Hengist left; and sought 

To make disruption in the Table Round 

Of Arthur, and to splinter it into feuds 

Serving his traitorous end ; and all his aims 

Were sharpen'd by strong hate for Lancelot. 



For thus it chanced one mom when all the court, 

Green -suited, but with plumes that mock'd the way. 

Had been, their wont, a-maying and return'd, 

That Modred still in green, all ear and eye, 

Climb'd to the high top of the garden-wall 

To spy some secret scandal if he might, 

And saw the Queen who sat betwixt her best 

Enid, and lissome Vivien, of her court 

The wiliest and the worst; and more than this 

He saw not, for Sir Lancelot passing by 

Spied where he eouch'd, and as the gardener's hand 

Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar, 

So from the high wall and the flowering grove 

Of grasses Lancelot pluck'd him by the heel. 

And cast him as a worm upon the way. 
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FROM " GUINEVERE." 

But when the Queen immersed in such a trance, 

And moving thro' the past unconsciously, 

Came to that point, when first she saw the King- 

Ride toward her from the city, sigh'd to find 

Her journey done, glanced at him, thought him cold, 

High, self-contain'd, and passionless, not like him, 

r 

"Not like my Lancelot" — while she brooded thus 
And grew half-guilty in her thoughts again. 
There rode an armed warrior to the doors. 
A murmuring whisper thro' the nunnery ran. 
Then on a sudden a cry, " The King." She sat, 
Stiff-stricken, listening; but when arm&d feet 
Thro' the long gallery from the outer doors 
Rang coming, prone from off her seat she fell. 
And grovell'd with her face against the floor: 
There with her milk-white arms and shadowy hair 
She made her face a darkness from the King: 
And in the darkness heard his arm^d feet 
Pause by her; then came silence, then a voice. 
Monotonous and hollow like a Ghost's 
Denouncing judgment, but, tho' changed, the King's. 



■'There with her milk-whilo arms ami sliadowy liair 
She made licr face a liarkness from the King." 



FROM "BOADICEA." 

While about the shore of Mona those Neronian legionaries 
Burnt and broke the grove and altar of the Druid and 

Druidess, 
Far in the East Boadic^a, standing loftily charioted, 
Mad and maddening all that heard her in her fierce volu- 
bility, 
Girt by half the tribes of Britain, near the colony Cdmu- 

lodune, • 
Yell'd and shriek'd between her daughters o'er a wild con- 
federacy. 

" They that scorn the tribes and call us Britain's barbarous 
populaces, 

Did they hear me, would they listen, did they pity me sup- 
plicating ? 

Shall I heed them in their anguish? shall I brook to be 
supplicated ? 

Hear Icenian, Catieuchlanian, hear Coritanian, Trinobant! 

Must their ever-ravening eagle's beak and talon annihilate 
us?" 

^ ^ ^ ^ •!« %l, «1« 

*!* 1* *1* *1* ^ *|> <|> 

So the Queen Boadicea, standing loftily charioted, 
Brandishing in her hand a dart and rolling glances lioness- 
like, 
Yell'd and shrieked between her daughters in her fierce 

volubility. 
Till her people all around the royal chariot agitated. 
Madly dash'd the darts together, writhing barbarous linea- 
ments. 
Made the noise of fi:osty woodlands, when they shiver in 
January, 



Roar'd as when the rolling breakers boom anil blanch on 

the precipices, 
Yell'd as when the winds of winter tear an oak on a prom- 
ontory. 
So the silent colony hearing her tumultuous adversaries 
Clash the darts and on the buckler beat with rapid unani- 
mous hand. 
Thought on all her evil tyrannies, all her pitiless avarice, 
Till she felt the heart within her fall and flutter tremulously, 
Then her pulses at the clamoring of her enemy fainted 

away. 
Out of evil evil flourishes, out of tyranny tyranny buds. 
Ran the land with Roman slaughter, multitudinous agonies, 
Perish'd many a maid and matron, many a valorous legion- 
ary. 
Fell the colony, city, and citadel, London, Verulam, Camu- 
lodtlne. 



FROM "ELAINE." 

There to his proud horse Lancelot turn'd, and smooth'd 

The glossy shoulder, hummmg to himself. 

Half envious of the flattering hand, she drew 

Nearer and stood. He look'd, and more amazed 

Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 

The maiden standing in the dewy light. 

He had not dream'd she was so beautiful. 

Then came on him a sort of sacred fear, 

For silent, tho' he greeted her, she stood 

Rapt on his face as if it were a God's. 

Suddenly flash 'd on her a wild desire. 

That he should wear her favor at the tilt. 

She braved a riotous heart in asking for it. 

" Fair lord, whose name I know not — noble it is, 

I well believe, the noblest — will you wear 

My favor at this tourney ?" " Nay," said he, 

" Fair lady, since I never yet have worn 

Favor of any lady in the lists. 

Such is my wont, as those, who know me, know." 

"Yea, so," she answer'd; "then in wearing mine 

Needs must be lesser likelihood, noble lord. 

That those who know should know you." And he turn'd 

Her counsel up and down wdthin his mind, 

And found it true, and answer'd, "True, my child. 

Well, I will wear it: fetch it out to me: 

What is it?" and she told him "A red sleeve 

Broider'd with pearls," and brought it: then he bound 

Her token on his helmet, with a smile. 



FROM "THE TALKING OAK." 

Beyond the lodge the city Hes, 

Beneath its drift of smoke; 
And ah! with what delighted eyes 

I turn to yonder oak. 

*«^ ^> ^^ ^j^ 

^^ ^^ ^% ^^ 

Hail, hidden to the knees in fern, 

Broad Oak of Sumner-chace, 
Whose topmost branches can discern 

The roofs of Sumner-place I 

Say thou, whereon I carved her name, 

If ever maid or spouse. 
As fair as my Olivia, came 

To rest beneath thy boughs. 

n^ %^ %^ mj^ %i^ 

^T* ^Y* ^f* -^ ^S 

But tell me, did she read the name 

I carved with many vows 
When last with throbbing heart I came 

To rest beneath thy boughs? 

"O yes, she wandered round and round 
These knotted knees of mine. 
And found, and kiss'd the name she found, 
And sweetly murmur'd thine. 

"A tear-drop trembled from its source, 
And down my surface crept. 



My sense of touch is something coarse, 
But I believe she wept. 

" Then flush'd her cheek with rosy light, 
She glanced across the plain; 
But not a creature was in sight: 
She kiss'd me once again. 

"Her kisses were so close and kind, 
That, trust me on my word, 
Hard wood I am, and wrinkled rind, 
But yet my sap was stirred: 

"And even into my inmost ring 
A pleasure I discern'd, 
Like those blind motions of the Spnng, 
That show the year is turned." 



THE BEGGAR MAID. 

Her arms across her breast she laid; 

She was more fair than words can say 
Bare-footed came the beggar maid 

Before the king Cophetua. 
In robe and crown the king stept down, 

To meet and greet her on her way; 
" It is no wonder," said the lords, 

"She is more beautiful than day." 



As shines the moon in clouded skies, 

She in her poor attire was seen: 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes, 

One her dark hair and lovesome mien. 
So sweet a face, such angel grace. 

In all that land had never been: 
Cophetua sware a royal oath : 

"This beggar maid shall be my queen!" 



So sweet a face, snch angel grace, 
In all that land had never been." 



FROM "IN MEMORIAM." 
The time draws near the birth of Christ : 

The moon is hid ; the night is still ; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 

Four voices of four hamlets round, 

From far and near, on mead and moor, 
Swell out and fail, as if a door 

Were shut between me and the sound : 

Each voice four changes on the wind, 
That now dilate, and now decrease, 
Peace and good-will, good-will and peace, 

Peace and good-will, to all mankind. 

This year I slept and woke with pain, 
I almost wish'd no more to wake, 
And that my hold on life would break 

Before I heard those bells again: 

But they my troubled spirit rule, 

For they controll'd me when a boy; 
They bring me sorrow touch'd with joy, 

The merry, merry bells of Yule. 



With such compelling cause to grieve 
As daily vexes household peace, 
And chains regret to his decease, 

How dare we keep our Christmas-eve: 

Which hrings no more a welcome guest 
To enrich the threshold of the night 
With shower'd largess of delight, 

In dance and song and game and jest. 

Yet go, and while the holly boughs 
Entwine the cold baptismal font. 
Make one WTeath more for Use and Wont, 

That guard the portals of the house ; 

Old sisters of a day gone by, 

Gray nurses, loving nothing new ; 
Why should they miss their yearly due 

Before their time? They too will die. 

With trembling fingers did we weave 

The holly round the Christmas hearth; 
A rainy cloud possess 'd the earth. 

And sadly fell our Christmas-eve. 

At our old pastimes in the hall 

We gamboPd, making vain pretence 
Of gladness, with an awful sense 

Of one mute Shadow watching all. 

We paused : the winds were in the beech : 
We heard them sweep the winter land; 
And in a circle hand-in-hand 

Sat silent, looking each at each. 



FROM "THE ARABIAN NIGHTS." 

Thence tliro' the garden I was drawn — 
A realm of pleasance, many a mound, 
And many a shadow-cliecker'd lawn 
Full of the city's stilly sound. 

^^^ ^^0 ^^0 ^^/f ^^^ 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

With dazSd vision unawares 
From the long alley's latticed shade 
Emerged, I came upon the great 
Pavilion of the Caliphat. 
Right to the carven cedarn doors, 
Flung inward over spangled floors. 
Broad-based flights of marble stairs 
Ran up with golden balustrade, 
After the fashion of the time, 
And humor of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

The fourscore windows all alight 
As with the quintessence of flame, 
A million tapers flaring bright 
From twisted silvers look'd to shame 
The hollow-vaulted dark, and stream 'd 
Upon the mooned domes aloof 
In inmost Bagdat, till there seem'd 
Hundreds of crescents on the roof 

Of night new-risen, that marvellous time 
To celebrate the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Then stole I up, and trancedly 
Gazed on the Persian girl alone. 
Serene with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 



Of darkness, and a brow of ])earl 
Tressed with redolent ebony, 
In many a dark delicious curl, 
Flowin™ beneath her rose-hued zone; 
The sweetest lady of the time, 
Well worthy of the golden prime 
Of {!;ood Haroun Alraschid. 



FROM "AYLMER\S FIELD." 

A WHISPER half reveaPd her to herself. 

For out beyond her lodges, where the brook 

Vocal, with here and there a silence, ran 

By sallowy rims, arose the laborers' homes, 

A frequent haunt of Edith, on low knolls 

That dimpling died into each other, huts 

At random scatter'd, each a nest in bloom. 

Her art, her hand, her counsel all had wrought 

About them : here was one that, summer-blanch 'd, 

Wsi& parcel-bearded with the traveller's joy 

In Autumn, parcel ivy-clad; and here 

The warm-blue breathings of a hidden hearth 

Broke from a bower of vine and honeysuckle: 

One look'd all rose-tree, and another wore 

A close-set robe of jasmine sown with stars : 

This had a rosy sea of gillyflowers 

About it; this, a milky-way on earth, 

Like visions in the Northern dreamer's heavens, 

A lily-avenue climbing to the doors; 

One, almost to the martin-haunted caves 

A summer-burial deep in hollyhocks; 

Each, its own charm; and Edith's everywhere; 

And Edith ever visitant with him. 

He but less loved than Edith, of her poor. 



■' And Edith ever visitant willi [liiii, 
He but less loved tiiaii Edith, of her poor." 



FROM " IS MEMORIAM." 

I HELD it truth, ivith hiiu who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on ytepjiing-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 

But wlio sliall so forecast the years 
And find in loss a gain to match? 
Or reach a hand thro' time to catch 

The far-off interest of tears? 

Let lA>ve clasp Grief lest both be drown 'd, 
Let darkness keep her raven gloss: 
Ah, sweeter to be drunk with loss, 

To dance with death, to beat the ground, 

Than that the victor Hours should scorn 
The long result of love, and boast, 
"Behold the man that loved and lost, 

But all he was is overworn," 



